


‘¢ Prompt taimprove and to invite, 
+¢ We blend instruction with delight.” 
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But he was rudely aroused from his reverie 
the unexpected discharge of a sportsman’s 
gun, near at hand, and before he could gather 
ene oe od “P oe - co his cig tegen — was at 
; 5 ithe height of his speed, to check which ever 
, THE STRANGER. ; lexertion of his be superannuated trent 
It was a bright sunny morning in Mays; was useless and futile. Almost despairing of 
and all nature seemed to have contributed | escape from his perilous situation, he stretched 
each lovely gift in tasteful profusion, to render) his eyes to the distance in advance, and, at a 
unusually enchanting the young spring, just spot where the road made a complete angle in 
disenthralled from sour winter’s grasp. The its course, he descried a female spreading open 
soaring sun with meliorating beams irradiated jn a hurried manner, the ample gate of a far- 
the naked fields and invited their latent) mer’s yard, directly before him. as if solicitous 
strength to fruitfulness and life. The gently ¢o attract the furious career of the horse from 
breathing air, as in undulating columns, it the road to the inclosure. Assisting the kind 
grazed the rugged soil or kissed the joyful endeavours of his opportune friend, Mr. Col- 
trees, infused a Bae . ming charta, through the ville succeeded in guiding the frantic animal 
bosom of man, and incited the lively choristers | within the vate, and there the creature finding 
of the grove to wake their prattling melody himself entirely hemmed in came to a stand so 
and “discourse most eloquently,” on mutual abruptly as to dash his rider violently to the 
love, constancy and bliss. ‘ground. The female hastened to the sufferer 
At this welcome and renovating hour, an and with the experienced aid of the humane 
aged man rode forth from his mansion, which, farmer soon restored him to animation, and 
from its noble structure and the air of magnifi- assured herself, that his injury was but slight. 
cent comfort around it, bespoke the good-taste When first she recocnized the features of the 
and affluence of its owner. Mr. Colville, as old gentleman, she started back with a mingled 
he passed leisurely along, exhibited on his expression of benignity and pleasure strongly 
manly countenance the deep traces of a sor- portrayed on her lovely face. He in turn 
rowing heart, and from the restless manner in| looking up to his fair benefactress seemed 
which he patted the neck of his beautiful horse chained in silent admiration of the angelic be- 
and with the minutest nicety arranged his ing before him. And his silence might have 
riding equipage, he seemed to long for forget- been perpetual, had not the young lady mani- 
fulness from the painful reflections which fested signs of taking leave. ‘Then in the full 
thronged his bosom. And sorely did his hearty tones of overflowing eratitude he ac- 
mind need such relief; for it was grievously costed her :— iia 
oppressed. Yet with all its poignancy, the! «tay, madam, one moment. stay, and 
agitation which racked his breast originated accept the deep felt acknowledgements of a 
notin acriminal source, but in the indulgence heart bound up in sorrow, yet warmly sensible 
— of a hastily formed notion prompted by the) to yuur deed of benevolence; and, pray tell 
suggestions of supercilious pride. While be-, me, to whom am L indebted for this kindness 
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** To virtue if these Tales persuade, 

** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 
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One stowing these little acts of fondness on his} which has saved my weary life ?” 
oe a he would unconsciously relapse into aj ‘The young lady without noticing the inter- 
ee stless musing, and thus absorbed in gloomy! rogatory replied, in a manner the most charm- 
a thought pass carelessly by, inhaling but not! ing imaginable, for it was the simple dictate 
enjoying the fresh spring-air, and deaf to the} of an undisguised yet refined mind, and with 
t paid echoing notes of glad hilarity that met his| a voice to whose music an Orpheus might have 
« Cars at every step. listened without reproach — 
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-~« The act was too trifling, sir, to deserve 
any return, and had it merited reward that 
reward is quickly found in the approving 
throbs of my own bosom for having contributed 
my feeble aid to the good of a fellow creature. 
But my mother looks for my appearance 
and [ must not disappoint her. Accept, there- 
fore, the ‘good morning’ of one -who wishes 
you a speedy recovery.” ‘Thus saying, she 
glided lightiy away with the agility of health 
and vivacious spirits, leaving “ir. Colville in 
a quandary of wonder and delight. After a 
brief pause, turning to the peasant, he enquired 
the name of his interesting, but unknown 


friend. The plain-hearted man, with a look of 


unfeigned amazement stamped upon his coun- 
tenance, earnestly demanded— 

“Is she a stranger to you sir? she, who is 
the life and joy of all our valley; the poor 
man’s stay, our children’s idol; the favourite 
of the old, the model of the young ; in fine, the 
object, to which is attracted, the confidence, 
esteem, yea, and reverence of each one who 
can justly appreciate true worth and the most 
perfect excellence of character. ‘This young, 


iady, sir, who with her native goodness of heart 
rescued you from the too alarming possibility 
of death, is Caroline Dana.’ 

“Caroline Dana!” reiterated Mr. Colville. 


Then in the bitter language of reproaching; 


grief, he exclaimed—*Alas! Henry, how 
venial was thy offence for leving virtue and 
beauty so surpassing! how culpable thy fath- 
er’s stubborn will which, wholly unacquainted 


with the sterling value of this sweet girl, could | 
disapprove thine attachment, and banish thee 


far from his cruel home, to die amidst foreign- 
ers unfriended and alone!” 

After giving way to this spontaneous burst 
of agonized teeling, the big drops coursed 
swiftly down his grief-worn visage. ‘Then, as 
if suddenly recollecting himself and ashamed 
of the weakness, he dashed them away, and 
besought the farmer to assist him in returning 
homeward. 
stored him without further accident to his anx- 
ious friends, wondering on the way, at the 
strange and unaccountable incidents which 
had chosen for their occurrence his huinble 
premises. 


He promptly complied, and re- 


the tender remnant of his family’s desolation, 
hisonlyson. ‘Tothis youth,a bud of flattering 
promise,the lonely father looked for support and 
consolation in his declining years. And here 
heaven seemed to bless his ardent prayer. The 
son grew up,the pride of all, endowed with every 
mental charm which can grace human intelli- 
gence and with a heart whose sympathetic 
warmth spread richly forth to mingle with the 
kindred flow of joy or sorvow in other breasts. 
Witha nature kind as his, Henry did not long 
let pass unnoticed the seated gloom which hung 
about his parent, in cankering silence, forbid- 
ding the indulgence of buoyant hope and en- 
gendering a most unhappy disrelish of life and 
its relations. No sooner was the conviction of 
this important truth established in his mind 
tiian the solicitude of filial affection resolved 
to attempt the expulsion of the dangerous 
enemy. ‘To effect this object every winning 
exhibition of his fond attachment was repeated 
in its tenderest form, and all the resistless 
blandishments which a son can so advanta- 
geously bestow, were studiously enacted to 
seduce his father’s thoughts from the dreary 
contemplation of his destiny, to the enjoy- 
ments and society of the world. And it is 
needless to add that exertions seconded by such 
qualifications as Henry’s and with such an end 
in view were almost completely successful, 
Mr. Colville began gradually to resume his 
wonted cheerfulness, the light of renovated 
healthagain beamed from his mildand thoughi- 
ful eye, and happiness seemed once more to 
greet his heart, “orb and chastened by the 
rigid ordeal of blunt experience. 

For this change, so great, so imperceptible, 
yet soothing in its operation, he felt himself 
‘indebted to the untiring attentions of his son. 
And who may tell how felicitous was the 
weight of such an obligation? The father and 
ithe son knew that they were blessed ; peace 
and harmony were their constant attendants, 
‘and the fullest contentment smiled placidly 
‘around them, 

But feelings sensitive and delicateas Henry 
Colville’s could not always be limited within 
| the range of paternal affection. In the course 
of his frequent rambles through the delightful 
lorounds in the vicinity of his father’s retreat, 











Mr. Colville, now far advanced in years, had! accident had introduced him to Caroline Dana. 
consumed the meridian of his existence in| A briefbut enchanting acquaintance convinced 
mercantile pursuits, heaping up honest acqui-|the enthusiastic Henry, that he was most par- 
sitions to the princely estate he inherited from) ticularly in that condition which by a sort of 
his family. He had been the happy father of} general consent or sympathy, perchance, is 
a numerous domestic circle; but death had) called—love. And it is probable that his an- 
crossed his blissful thresbhold, nor desisted| gry passions did not much gain the ascendency 
from his fell office till all its beloved inmates! when he ascertained that his generous and 
but one were locked in his relentless grasp.| fervent attachment was warmly reciprocated. 
Even the fond mother and wife, who was thus| That Caroline Dana was the mistress. of 
fated too see dissolved the seductive bands! superior mental accomplishments, and of that 
which held her to life, reclined in the silent] treasure “above all price,” asweet and gentle 
rest of all. And now when the desponding] disposition, we have the indubitable testimony 
parent unfitted for active business retired far| of Henry, who confidently averred that human 
from its cares and toils to a sequestered dwel-| imperfection never made a nearer approach to 
ling, he took with hin his youngest child, the] celestial pre-eminence in point of refined at- « 
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tainments and unsophisticated virtue than in jhaving received a severe contusion by the 
the intelligence and worth of his Caroline. As!descent of the falling timbers which caused a 
to her personal charms, we who are very indif- | painful and uncovth impediment in his gait. 
ferent judges, do not feel warranted in essay- His name was Ormond. Mr. Colville cordially 
ing a description, but for an instance of their | welcomed him,and immediately appointed him 
power, would refer back to the speechless ad-|to the duties which Henry had previously dis- 
miration of the elder Mr, Colville, misanthro-;charged.. The conduct of the young gentle- 
pic as he was, when first the fairy vision of her'man did not belie the high reputation he 
eauty burst upon his sight. Just after Henry |brought, and he rapidly increased in the con 

had commenced his intimacy with Caroline. |fidence and respect of bis employer. Mr. 
his father entrusted to his charge, the sole | Colville had become so interested and delight 

conduct of his affairs, finding himself too en-jed with the good qualities of the stranger 

feebled longer to attend to them. After the | youth that, at intervals, he could well nigh 
reception of this responsibility a delicious but!drop from his thoughts his evil-starred son, 


fleeting period was enjoyed by the lovers, and|with the consequent hateful remembrances,. 


Henry determined to acquaint his father with| when a letter from a correspondent in New- 
his engagements and beg his sanction, though | York banished every remnant of angry pride, 
Knowing too well the delicacy and even dan-jand left him absorbed in none but a father’s 
ger attending such a disclosure; for Mr. Col-|tenderest, warmest emotions of affection and 
ville was most inveterately imbued with family grief. It appeared from this communication, 
pride and weld never deign to listen to any |that Henry went directly to New-York and 
proposals touching the marriage of his son with | having loitered about the city, in gloomy and 
any one who would place their nominal conse- dejected inactivity, embarked in a vessel for 
quences on the retrograde step; aud Caroline jan European port, aiter a delay of two or three 
}ana’s parentage, though perfectly reputable, months. During the voyage his mind became 
was not of that aristocratic rank to which the| more absent, his deportment more repulsive 
Colville family made pretensions, and from|and he was continually subject to a clouded 
which the old gentleman was resolved his son abstraction from which all the efforts of the 
should select a wife. Thoroughly aware of kind ship-master could net arouse him, At 
these prejudices, and distrusting the result, length taking the advantage of the inattention 
Henry approached his father to accomplish his! of those on board he wrought up his resolution 
determination. At the first declaration of the|to maddened desperation, plunged from. the 
truth, though revealedin the most conciliating|ship’s sideinto the capacious sepulchre befor: 
and diflident manner, Mr. Colville instantly |him and buried at once beneath its inscrutable 
lust all that calm mildness of temper, which |surface his emaciated form and intolerable 
for years had rendered him so agreeable, and | calamities. 

urged on by his extravagant pride, gave an| We have introduced Mr. Colville on the 
unfeeling loose to the bitterest invective; morning succeeding this intelligence, and ac- 
against his son, and concluded with the com-|companied him through his dangerous execu 
mand, that he should either forsake the home,!sion made more remarkable by the peculiar 
which so long had been the seat of his brightest| circumstances which enhanced to such a de- 


joys, or forego all communication with the ple-| gree his already bursting agony of soul. 


beian wretch who had presumed to steal his. 7 Linmediately on his return home he devised 
affections. a scheme by which, if successful, he could par- 

The residue of Henry’s mournful lot is|tially atone for his stern injustice towards the 
guickly told, He left his father im moody.|lostilenry, and atthe same time appropriately 
silence, and that very day saw him an exile|reward the virtuous and the deserving. Ac- 
from the paternal abode, Mr. Colville fora|cordingly he despatched a messenger to Mise 
considerable space of time after his departure,| Dana soliciting her speedy attendance at his 
by the sway of obstinate pride, keptupa steady | residence on business of the utmost moment 
flame of merciless indignation, to the exclusion | which admitted of no refusal. In comphance 


ofall the kinder feelings which nature might 
attempt to assert. And probably he was con- 
firmed in this distempered state of mind by an- 
other incident which transpired about that 
time, A distant relative recommended to his 


patronage and support, in the highest terns of 


praise, a young man ea whom misfortune had 
heavily fallen, robbing him, at the same tune 
of both his doating parents, and almost unfit- 
ting himself for existence. A destructive fire 
had enveloped their house tw the helpless. hour 
of midnight, and the father and mother became 
its wretched victims. The son barely escaped 
with life, being rendered nearly blind by the 
circling flames through which he groped, and 


with his request the voung lady arrived, beau - 
tifultas ever, and Mr. Colville meeting her 





where young Ormond was sitting, and an intro: 
‘ductica ensued. Then came the grand pro- 
ject of the old gentleman, which without an: 
formal explanation was forthwith comprehend 
ed by his attentive auditors, when he began to 
expatiate mosi profusely upon the countless 


round fifteen minutes, des: ted not from. the 
eloquent theme, notwithstarding the blushes 


Ormond, and glowed with a downright blav« 
‘through the transparent complexion of 





with a gracious smile conducted her toa room - 


merits and,precious worth of each, and fer a 


that gleamed upon the dusky countenance of 
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lovely Caroline. Tle insisted on their imme-|for her natural character. ‘To him, however, 
diate union, and concluded by avowing his|she sometimes condescended to be what she 
intention of making Ormond the heir of all his really was—a sensible, well educated girl, 
vast estates. ‘with a beautiful face and graceful manners, 
At this critical moment the youth sprang |and with as little vanity as any young lady at 
briskly from his seat and hobbled towards the/eighteen years of age, who was capable of 
young lady, who with something like a roguish | shining in a brilliant circle, or charming at a 
rightness of the eye, met him with an oat-/fireside. Their acquaintance had ovistripped 
stretched arm. Ormond fondly seizing the|the progress of time, and arrived in a few 
proffered hand replied to Mr. Colville with an wells at a point of intimacy which could go no 
air unusually exhilirating and animated :—* [| further unless it became a serious attachment. 
know not, sir, but that I in justice to all Somerville tried in vain to discover her sen- 
parties, should have informed you of my mat-|timents towards himself, but Matilda preser- 
rimonial connections. Be this, as it may, you ived the secret of her heart with the greatest 
are now assured that [ shail not look with the | care. Her manner continued the same to all— 
utmost complacency on any arrangement) only that she would talk rationally with him, 
which may interfere with this lady and myself;/and even explain to him occasionally, the mo- 
for three months heve now glided blissfully | tives of her conduct to others. 
along since first [ventured tocallher my wife.”| “ Matilda,’? said he, one evening after a 
Then in atrice our crippled stranger found him-| crowd of coxcombs had been fluttering about 
self standing firmly erect, the cheating goggles | her, “what is the reason you do het appear in 
vanished from before a pair of brilliantly| your natural character, and be sensible and 
healthful eyes, and with the huge black patch-|agreeable instead of trifling and flirting with 
es that concealed a fair and blooming face,) the gentlemen who visit you, as if you had 
sought refuge in a neighbouring corner of the) neither mind nor heart ?” 
room. Mr. Colville retreated with astonished| “ Why, you would have me make a fool of 
delight at this amazing metamorphosis ; then | myself, Somerville,” replied she, laughing.— 
having adjusted his glasses most precisely, he|“ Do you think the butterflies which flirt 
warily advanced towards the wonder, to satisfy ‘around me, and repeat their prettly little noth- 
his mind that he indeed behe!d his happy son—) ings, could appreciate sentiment or feeling? 








Henry himself, Axa. | Believe me, they would not understand me, 
and I should lose them altogether.” 
THE SECRETS OF THE HEART. “And would the loss be sovery creat then,” 


said Somerville biting his lip with vexation, 





A TALE, 
“that you should take so much trouble to keep 
BY MISS ELIZABETH BOGART, them 3: 
(Conchuded.) “Indeed I take no trouble at all,” replied 


Matilda Ormond was a beauty and a co-!she, with the most perfect nvivette. “1 do 
quette. Left an orphan at an early age, with not make half the exertion for a dozen like 
a fortune at her own disposal, she had acquired those you saw this evening, that 1 often do for 
an independence of wind which might have you alone.” 
proved a disadvantage, had she not happily | Somerville was gratified and flattered at the 
possessed the power of thinking and judging, unconscious compliment thus paid to himself, 
as well as the right of acting, for herself. and instantly resumed his good humour. 

Her guardian was an Englishman, who had | « But Matilda,” said he, “ does your con- 
transplanted her, while yet a child, from the! science never accuse you for the havoc you are 
healthful breezes around her father’s residence | making among the hearts of your young beaux ?” 
in America, to breathe the atmosphere of! «| tell you,” replied she, continuing her air 
fashion and frivolity in London, where she! of raillery, “ they have no hearts. Love with 
soon learned them, is nothing but affectation and amuse- 

= * * “ To shoct at folly as it flies, ment.” 

And catch the living manners as they rise.” “You are too severe,” replied he. “But 

Education, and not nature, had made her! you will at least allow, that all who bear the 
a coquette. She had been taught to trifle with|name of men are not like those you describe ; 
the hearts of others; and it was not until she |and you make no distinction in your behavior 
met with Alfred Somerville, that she perccived to any.” 
the danger of tilling away her own. His su-| “1 act only in self-defence, sir,” said she, 
periovity was evident, overall those with whom | most seriously ; “ or perhaps with a little spi- 
she had been associated; and she saw also/rit of retaliation towards your sex. In these 
that her own qualities were understood, and|days,a lady never can learn, by a gentleman’s 
ei estimatedin his opinion. At first he |actions, what he really intends. He will pay 
iad merely admired her as a belle, and flirted| most devoted attentions and use a thousand 





with her for the sake of amusement; but soon | little arts to gain her affections, without telling 
he found that Matilda Ormond concealed deep | her the state of his mind ; sud then, if his fancy 
feelings, and noble sentiments under an ap-/or humour happen to change, he will leave her 


pearance of gaiety and volatility, which passed jto sigh in hopeless misery. Should she com- 
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jain of such conduct it would be to acknow-|none of my regret at parting. Surrounded by 
lode at once her love and ker disappointment 5 |admirers, the memory of the stranger will soon 
and such a confession would attach a species pass away from your mind, and you will beas 
of disgrace to her in the eyes of the world—so happy as if you had never known him.” 
ungenerous is mankind. You have all the | “And will you not return to New-York, Mr. 
advantages on your side, while a woman has| Somerville, and be as happy and as gay wit! 
but one alternative—that of refusing.’ your friends as ifyou had never known Matilda 
Somerville felt the justice of her remarks, Ormond? Why should you wish to leave with 
and was silent. He would have declared his| me a lasting regret, which might disturb my 
attachment to Matilda, and offered his hand,! peace ? I have had much pleasure in your so- 
but he feared her coquetry, and durst not trust! ciety, and, I assure you, it will not be easy to 
the syren wishes of hope. He waited in vain,| supply your place. But [knew that you were 
however, for greater certainty ; she had stud-jonly a stranger and a sojourner in our land, 
ied human natare too faithfully to betray her|and expected, of course, that we must part— 
sta vo enraedy aud the sportive versatility of|*tis true 1 thought not quite so soon; but it 
ver character, which could change in an instant seems the time has come; and now it only 
from seriousness to gaicty, assisted her effect-| remains for me to wish you health, happiness 
ually to conceal them. and a prosperous voyage, and then farewell !°° 


| 


The time was rapidly approaching for his! 
return to his native city, and he determined, if 
possible, to throw her off her guard, and sur- 
prise her into a discovery of the real condition 


“ No Matilda,” said Somerville, “1 cannet 
leave you thus. Have I made no impression 
on your heart deeper than that of friendship? 
Is itimpossible for you to feel a warmer pas- 





of her mind. He could not think of going/sion? You laugh at any thing like love, and, 
away in suspense, and yet would not expose | you would turn my words toridicule. Would 
himself to the mortification of a refusal. Ac-/it not be so?” 
cordingly, without having previously mention-| You have not yet told me that you loved 
ed his departure, he suddenly appeared before me,” replied she with one of her sportive 
her in his travelling-dress, as if to bid her a'smiles, “and, of course, | know not what f 
hasty farewell. ‘should do in such an improbable case. You 
She started at first seeing him enter; but, would not surely have me answer a question 
after exchanging the usual salutations of meet- before it is asked.” 
ing, she recovered her presence of mind, and} “ But you will not be serious long enough to 
remarked, without change of countenance— {hear me,” answeredhe. “Supposing I should 
“You seem equipped for a journey, Mr. ask you to unite your fate with mine, and re- 
Somerville. Are you going far? turn with me to America—what would you say ?” 
“To the other side of the Atlantic,” replied| “ Really, | cannot tell,’ replied she, with the 
he—“and, most probably never to return.— same air of gay indifference—* 1 never make 
Letters from home have called me back to up my mind on a mere hypothesis.” 
America, and the trackless ocean will soon’ Somerville hesitated—he knew not what to 
lie between us. But it is the country of your think ; but hislove at length overcame his pride. 
birth Matilda, as well as mine; have you no! Matilda,” said he,“ I came to bid you fare- 
desire to revisit the scenes of your childhood; well! butl cannot speak the word—it would 
or are your dearest associations now connected be bidding farewell at once to hope and happi- 
with England ‘ness. I know not, I cannot guess the state of 
A shadow passed over the usually gay smile| your affection; but, whatever it may be, you 
of Matilda, and the blood seemed to rush from jhave won a heart which has withstood the at- 
her cheeks to her heart; she was pale, but|traction of many of the fair and lovely—you 
perfectly free from agitation or embarrassment have gained the first love of one who has hith- 
as she replied— erto been insensible to every thing but ambi- 
“My recollections of America are like ajtion; and now if my hand be deemed worthy 
dream. When I listened to your description! your acceptance it is yours. Remember that 
of the spot where I first opened my eyes to! your answer will impart joy or sadness to my 





the light of heaven, | seemed to realize the 
memory of something like an early vision, 
which had disappeared, and been lost in the 
vortex of time: it was a vision which brought 
back the purity and brightness of young and 
innocent feelings, and came like a sunbeam to 
my heart. But, such thoughts, after all, are 
mere romance. My home now is in England, 
and whatever my wishes may be, it 1s not 
likely that 1 shall ever again breathe my na- 
tive air.” 

“ The idea of bidding you farewell, Matilda, 
perhaps forever, ‘said Somerville, “ comes likea 
blight upon my feelings. But you experience 


future destiny. You have forced me to ex- 
| plain myself at last without giving me by word 
or look, the slightest encouragement to hope 
that my offer would not be rejected.” 

“ And would you not have forced me, Mr. 
Somerville,” said Mati\la gravely, while 
ithe colour which had deserted her cheeks, came 
back with a deeper hue, “to lay aside the 
delicacy of a female, and tell you before hand 
whether 1 would accept such an offer, provided 
you should think proper to make it? You 
would have put all your questions in supposi- 
tions, have had my answers ready at the time 
you might want them—you would have depri- 
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ved me of the liberty of changing my mind,; Her resolution was fixed and she saited. for 
while you remained free yourself to act as you|the West Indies. ‘The natural emotions of 
chose. And yet, on the other hand, had I been} pleasure, on her first arrival, induced her to 
devoted te you ever so sincerely, had my hap-|exclaim, “There is no place like home,” and 
piness been ever so deeply involved in my at- she fancied for a while that happiness had 
tachment, | must say no more. The rules of indeed returned to her bosom. ‘Tov soon, 
society have forbidden a woman to speak first— | however,the charm was dissolved,and she found 
but she may at least contend for the rights of) that the world was allalike to a broken heart. 
her own sex; she may certainly retain the | ‘The death of her husband had left her at per- 
enly privilege which is given her-—that of re-|fect liberty to bestow her hand a second time 3 
Susing.” She ceased speaking, and Somerville but her affections had been cast away, and 
regarded her at that moment as a cold and could never more be gathered up for another. 
heartless coquette. |The universe contained, for her no other 
«Am I answered, Miss Ormond ?” said he, Somerville —. VY Mirror. 
with a look of deepand bitter mortification. | ———— ———___—__— 
“ Are you not satisfied ?” replied she, while | WIESCWHABAMNBOU Se 
as she turned her eyes on his face, her gravity, —~—_____— lat 
suddenly gave way to a bright and radiant} *“* Variety we still pursue, i 
smile, and extending her hand to him, she “In pleasure seek for something new. 
continued—* You deserve to be punished, sir, | THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 
for your suspicious disposition, and your | 
method of making love. But fergive the les-! 
son | have taught you; and, the next time you 
want a young lady to love you and marry you, 
ask her openly and honourably, as a gentle- 
man ought to do, and ten chances to one but 
she will give her heart and hand as freely as I 
now do mine.” wiley . ¥ ae 
it is, perhaps, needbess to add, that Somer- SO he es the choice of our friends, yet limited 
ville easily forgave her and thought himself “" ‘a ~ avails of all this, if we are not wise 
happy in his prize; and Matilda, after her “e the pee of a wife. hen how all impor- 
marriage, laid aside her levity and coquetry, prityan necessary that =, should seriously 
and became as sensible and dignified as no bor erp this, and look well to the ways of her, 
was beautiful and fascinating. | . om we would love, cherish and honour. The 
She once more breathed her native air; and eading and testing features in the character of 
on revisiting her birthplace, and wandering — wile, “ye spemenrr eee win ately mA 
among its wild romantic scenery, she recallec i" ng age and an equanimity of temper: her 
toher heart her first feelings of pleasure and oS ay rag clothed in smiles to receive her 
delight, almost with their infantile purity and hin pam she age gentle expressions to soothe 
brightness, and gave the early vision which ™!™) 4% makes soft her lap to hush his cares 


floated in her memory, “a local habitation and f° Test. _ 
2 name.” | Awife! What a sacred name, what a_re- 


Somerville inquired, on his return, the fate sponsible office! She must be as pure and un- 
of Acnes Clarendon ; and the recital which he Spotted as the cherub,as innocent as the lamb, as 
heard, cast a cloud over what would otherwise; tte and constant as the unerring doctrines of 
have been the sunny part of his existence. | Religion can make her, and then oh ! how true, 

After he had parted from her she had been | that “ there is not in nature solovely and fas- 
broucht to the brink of the crave by a severe) cimating an object, as a faithful, tender and af- 
i. i hi RE -e)« fectionate wife. ’ 
illness, from which she at length recovered ; 
but it left her in a state of melancholy, that for| 
sometime threatened to destroy her reason. PLEASURE OF CHARITY, 
and it was not until the lapse of many months! The following little anecdote of a person who 
that her mind was restored to its wonted tone; had contemplated self-destruction,is very beau- 
but when it did resume its powers, they were tiful and touching. “ I was weary of life, and 
exercised with double energy. She had ajafter a day such as few have known,and none 
proud and a noble heart, and the news of| would wish to remember, was hurrying along to 
Somerville’s marriage severed, at a single the river, when i felt asudden check, I turned 
blow,the fetters which had bound her. She once! and beheld a little boy, who had caught the skirt 
more took her station in society, and drew the/ of my cloak in his anxiety to solicit my notice. 
tasteful, the sensible and the wealthy within) His looks and manners were irresistible. Not 
her circle; but she received not herself the| less so was the lesson he had learnt.” “ There 
pleasure which she gave to others; her hopesjare six of us, and we are dying for want of 
were crushed forever. food.”—* Why should I not,” said Ito myself, 

“There will be something congenial,” tho’t|“ relieve this wretched family? | have the 
she, “in the air of my native climate, and 1} means, and it will not delay me many minutes, 
will return toe my forsaken home.” {but what ifit does? The scene of misery he 

















How important it is, that in the chotce of a 
wife, we should be guided by discretion. The 
choice entails upon man, either happiness or 
misery through this life; how highly important 
then, to “ choose wisely the wife of thy bosom.” 
We may be wise in the pursuit of knowledge, 
wise in the attainment of wealth ora competen - 
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conducted me toT cannot describe. [threw my} 
purse—and their burst of gratitude overcame 


me. It filled my eyes—it went like a cordial 
to my heart. Iwill call again to-morrow, I 
cried. Fool that £ was to leave a world 


where such pleasure was to be had and so 
cheap.” —Rogers’ Italy. 





A Trick on 1 Courtier.—Louis the fourteenth 
used sometimes to amuse himself by making 
verses. He had just composed a madrigal of 
which he had himself no high opinion, when 
Count Grammont entered. “See Marshal,” 
said his majesty “what trash they send me.” 





The Count having read it, said, ‘‘ Your majesty 
is perfectly in the right, itis truly despicable.” 
“Did you ever read any thing so vile?” 
“ Never, upon ny honour.” “lam happy you! 
tell me your mind candidly: [ wrote it myself.” | 
“Your majesty !”? said the count, in confusion, | 
“1 read it very hastily.” “ No, no, count, first: 
thoughts are commonly the best.” | 

Instinct of Spiders—A small spider had 
spread its net between two neighboring trees at, 
the height of about nine feet. The three prin- 
cipal points to which the supporting threads 


were attached, formed here, as they usually do, | 
One thread was at-) 


an equilateral triangle. 
tached above to each of the trees, and the web 
hung from the middle of it. 
point of attachment, the spider had suspended 
a small stene to one end of a thread; and the 
stone, being heavier than the spider itself ser- 
ved in place of the lower fixed point. and held 
the web extended. The pebble was five feet 
trom the earth. ‘The whole was observed, and 
is described by Professor Weber, of Leipsic. | 





| unexplored by the novelist. 


‘To secure a third: 


the eyes. Te put his hand to the head dress, 
aud lifted up with the hair a portion of the skull. 
Ihe Monks, who stood at the foot of the ladder, 
quietly regarded the Czar, for they did net im- 
agine that he could so soon discover the fraud ; 
when he even put his finger upon it, they shud - 
dered to behold their miraculous Virgin thus 
dishonored. ‘The Emperor discovered within 
the head a bason whose bottom was even with 
the eyes ; it contained a very few small fish, the 
motion of which agitated the water, and caused 
it to issue slowly and by small quantities, from 
the two apertures at the corner of each eye. 
He descended the ladder without seeking te 
undeceive the devotees, or any one ; but ad- 
dressing himself to the Monks, he said coldly to 
them, “ ‘That is a very curious image indeed.” 
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Hungarian Tales.—Hungary, though, froin the sin- 
gulaily romantic character ofits mhabitants, presenting 
a fruitful field from which to gather materials to be 
woven into works of imagination, by the ingenious 
authors of fiction, bas hitherto been left almost whoHy 
Uhis neglected region has 
however been selected by the fair author of the interest- 
ing volumes bearing the above title, as the theatre on 
which are made to figure the personages of her delightful 
stories ; and to say that she las chosen wisely, were but 
“faint praise.” These tales, which have been so deser- 
vedly popular in England, have been recently published 
by the Messrs. Havpers, New-York. They ave distin- 


‘guished by the vigour and beauty of their style,—the 


characters are nobly drawn, the incidents striking, and 
well managed, and taken as a whole they have hardly 
been surpassed, even by that prince of magicians, who 
has, as it were by the waving of hts wand, caused to ap- 
pear, in so comparatively short a period, and in such 
rapid succession, those almost innumerable volunys, 
from ** Waverly” to Aone of Geierstein, wherein truth 


Orignal Anecdote-—A few years ago, a couple is mingled with, and so admirably garnished by fiction. 


of Dutchmen upon the high hills of Limestone, 


though very friendiy, had a dreadful falling out ,;. 


about one killing the other's dog, for which he! 
sued fordamages. ‘They were called into court, 
and the defendant in the case was asked by the | 
judge,if he killed the dog ? “ Pe sure L kilt him,” 
said the Dutchman, “ but let him proof it.” 
This being quite satisfactory, the plantiff in the 
case was called on to answer a few questions; 
he was asked by the judge, to what amount he 
estimated the damages? He did not understand | 
this question so well, so to be a little plainer, the 
judge asked him what he thought the dog to be 
worth? “ Pe sure,” said he, “ the dog was wot 
noting ; but since he was so mean as to kill him, 
he shall pay de full walue of him.” 


Miraculous Image of the Virgin Mary in 
Poland.—-Peter the Great being once at a town | 
in Poland, heard much of a wonderful image} 
of the Holy Virgin, which had been seen to shed | 
tears during the celebration of mass, and he re-! 
solved to examine this extraordinary miracle. | 
The image being highly elevated, he asked for | 
a ladder, ascended it, and approached close to 
e theimage. He discovered two little holes near 





Paul Pry.—This is the title of a new periodical, pub-= 
hed in New-York, at No. 20, William-street. It 
commenced on Saturday the llth ult. and will be cou- 
tinued weekly—price $3 per annum. The title of this 
paper shows its object—if any wish for further informa- 
tion they will call at this office, where they can examine 
it for themselves, 


MARRIED, 

In this city, on Thursday morning the 25d ult. by the 
Rev. Mr. Chester, Mr. William Carter, merchant ef 
Albany, to Miss Frances Huntington, of this city. 

On the 18th ult. Dr. Jesse Feiris, to Mes. Susan Whits 
ney, both of this city. 

At Keene, N. H. Cyrus Barton, Esq. senior editor of 
the Newport Spectator, to Miss Hanuati Elale. 

At Washington City, Mr. John Anderson, Printer, to 
Miss Ana Thompson. 

DIED, 
In Albany, on the 2d ult. James Cooper, aged 55, 
rmerly of this city. 
In the same place, on Thursday the 16th ult. Miss 
Amelia Malcolm, daughter of Dr. Henry Malcolin, for- 
merly of this city. 

Athis residence near Belleville, Johnston Verplanck, 
Esq. in the 42d year of his age, formerly one of the edi- 
tors of the N. ¥. American. 

In New-York, William Coleman, Esq. senior editog 
of the New-York Evening Post, aged 6J, 


fo 








And the soft low sigh of the evening breeze, 
As it kisses the leaves of the forest's trees, 
Or the wild bird’s no‘e in her lonely bower, 
The only song of the vesper hour.” 

He laid him down on the turf—his own— 
His strain was o'er, and bis spirit flown. 
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THE MINSTREL, 
The minstrel came, and forlorn and lone 
He sat him down on the moss-green stone, 
As twilight her robe of beauty threw, 

O'er the long-loved scenes that arose to view 3 
sut Decay, with her dark and melting power, 
tlad marked the scenes of his childhood’s hour : 
icv’ more sombre the shades of his own blue sky, 

An‘ fainter the glow of the stars on high, 
Than in the days of his boyish bliss, 
When in rapture he gazed on their loveliness. 


FROM THE NEW-¥ORK MIRROR. 
EDITH. 


Edith ! o’er the“waters blue 
Ere I’m gone, my love, adieu ! 
Ere from hence I fly away, 
Hear, oh hear me, while I pray! 
Oh! whate’er may be my lot, 
Edith, love, forget me not! 


When you see this shady scene, 
Where, together, we have been ; 
When yon babbling breok you view, 
Which so oft we've listened to; 

When you see my father’s cot, 

Edith, love, forget me not! 

By the power thou hast to grieve me— 


His heart was sad, and his voice was low, 

And tears down his cheeks would swiftly flow, 

As, careless and wild, be touched the harp's string, 
And soared afar on bright Memory’s wing. 

** Days of my youth, ab! fleeting, but bright, 

Ye have passed away like a meteor light, 

Leaving alone a thought on the mind, 

A hollow tone of the whispering wind, 

To tell (each moment more sad than des last) 
That the fairest dream of this life was past, 


By the thoughts that will not leave me- 
By the fear that will not fly— 

By the hope that cannot die— 

By this sacred parting spot— 

Edith, love, forget me not! 

O'er the waters when I ride, 

Thou shalt o'er my thoughts preside , 
In the battle’s wild affray, 

Thou shalt hold thy wonted sway; 
Then, whate’er may be my lot, 

** But where are they who watched in my infancy, Edith, love, forget me not! 
O’er the careless hours of my joy and glee ? ; 
‘hey sleep inthe wild. My brothers ?—are they 
Still wandering forth, as merry and gay, 

And do they sport in their youthful pride, 

Long the purling brook, or the river's side, 

Aud darts their bark from the green alcove 

And the trembling shades of the silent grove ? 

No light bark now dances there in the wave— 
My brothers rest inthe warrior’s grave. 


Yet one—vet another kiss! 
Then, adieu to you and bliss! 
Oh! what anguish ‘tis to part 
From the ruler of my heart! 
Edith, sweet, forget me not— 
Thou canst never be forgot. 


DWIGUWAS. 


** And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
** Despise not the value of things that are small.” 








“ My sister! my sister! thy voice do I hear, 

As sweet as the music of yon bright sphere? 

The playful smile of thy lip do I see, 

The rainbow of hopes and joys to me, 

As sit’st in thine arbour green alone 

To wreathe for thy hair a flowery zone, 

Or list to the song of the nightingale, 

En the stilly haunts of the deep blue vale ? 

And where's the maid of my heart’s young delight, 
Does she wait for me in the shades of night ” 

“Nay! nor sister, nor maid! but a change is there! 
The merry sounds of the young and fair 

Ave heard no more, as when on the green, 

They tript like nymphs of that silvery scene, 

When their hearts were gay and hopes on the wing, The prettiest of the feathered tribe, 

And they joined the dance of the sportive ring, But for its note is scorn’d. 

Their wandering eyes more lovely and bright, il. 

Than all the stars in the realms of night, The difference between the theatre and the gambling- 
Dissolving the soul into ecstacy, house consists in a preposition ; whatis it? 

With the softened beams of their melody. 


—$——$ 


Answer tothe pUuzzLES in our last. 
PvzzLe 1.—One is in and the other under arms. 
PuzzLe 1.—From the Mouth. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 

My first’s a vegetable good, 

As you will soon dese ry; 
My next accused Peter, 

When be did his Lord deny. 
My total is a handsome bird, 

Most richly adorn’d ; 








i. # Persons wishing to subscribe for the 6th volume of 
the Repository, can be supplied with the previous num- 
bers. We have now on hand and for sale, the let, Sd, 4th 


“© And love and Beauty, whom oft I've seen 
j 
|} and 5th volumes. 
_ 
! 
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Sporting along o'er the shadowy green, 

Or reclining oft in the myrtle shade, 

Where the silver voice of the fountains played, 
Aud wandering alone by some haunted stream, 
In the mellow light of the moon’s soft beam, 
Their song of affection carolting, 

As though this life were an enciless thing, 

And the blooms of youth should never decay 
Have passed on the wing of Time away. 
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* And nought is left 
Save one—and the 


to weep o'er their fall, 
rose on the garden wall, 
And nought is heard in that solitude, IG 


‘ : trinae OF tt 19} te 
Save the murmuring of the plaintive ood, 











